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Education and Determinism 


there were—the word education would perhaps 


T the consistent. advocate of. frée-will—if ‘such, 


simply convey the every- -day, vulgar, purblind ‘‘ 


meaning. Or he might include physical as well 
as intellectual education ; and to these might add that 
form of intellectual—not moral—education which con- 
sists in teaching what is right and wrong in given cir- 
cumstances, it being assumed, with Tennyson, that 
we “needs must love the highest when we see it.” But 
the libertarian, who denies that the will is caused, 
cannot consistently see any reason to hope that educa- 
tion may influence character and therefore action. 

The determinist, however—and, of course, we are all 
determinists in practice—will have a larger hope of 
education. From biology, to begin with, he will borrow 
a term which gives him what I venture to regard as the 
best definition of education—the provision of an en- 
vironment. The boy’s heredity is unalterable; but his 
environment can be modified—he can be educated. And 
the least important part of his education is the intel- 
lectual, of course: in accordance with the law of verbal 
degradation, the word education being commonly used 
and understood in its lowest meaning. But the deter- 
minist, who knows that the will is caused, and that 
man’s character is his destiny, will attach supreme im- 
portance to moral education, and not least to the de- 
velopment of the sense of responsibility. 

Here, you will say, is a glaring absurdity. Is it not 
the advocate of free-will who swears by the sense of 
responsibility? Is it not the determinist who, by deny- 
ing the freedom of the will, denies that we are respon- 
sible? A recent correspondent of THe Acapremy has 
forestalled me in this matter, thinking that I accepted 
the arguments which I had advanced as those of the 
other side. Yet in the face of those arguments I dare 
maintain that the determinist will devote his most 
earnest educational efforts to the development of that 
sense of responsibility which he is told that his creed 
repudiates. 

And assuredly one of the forces which he will bring 
to bear—at the risk of being called inconsistent—is 
punishment. Perhaps, if we call punishment by a 
slightly different name, consequence, the charge of in- 
consistency will be withdrawn. If I sin against a law 
of Nature, I suffer; and that is natural consequence. 
If I sin against a law of society, I suffer; and that— 
society, like its components, being a natural product— 
is also natural consequence. My action is thus re- 
strained, modified, determined, by public opinion or, to 
use Schopenhauer’s phrase, in his famous analysis of 
conscience, by fear of men. The Church, which had to 
invent free-will to square with its naive theory of thirgs, 
has yielded to none in recognition of the fact that the 
will is not free but determined; and its invention of 
hell is a palpable instance of the use,.of the. fear of 


consequence asa means of, affecting’ hitiax’ volition >” 


nor am I prepared to say that this device “to haud 
the wretch in order.” has been without.use.in, time past. 
The law that threatens penal servitude for this*mortal 
life and the Church that threatens:penal misery for 
eternal life, both recognise and utilise the fact of deter- 
minism. eth ee 

The doctrine that “the voice of conscience is the 


voice of God ” involves. the blasphemy. that’. thé’ wice™ 


,. taim-range and-forbid: it. on the other. 


of God may. command matricide 6n ohe side of}a mawi, 
'. It was possible 
for. Kant.to admire “ the starry, heavens Akove and the 
rroral law within ”’ because the moral la in himself 
was admirable ; but the dictates of gne man’s conscience 
may be an abomination to another. We-have therefore 
to regard conscience, or the moral character which’ déter- 
mines volition, as a product of the action of environ- 
ment upon a given inheritance: whether the conscience 
be displayed in a man or a dog matters not. On first 
hearing Schopenhauer’s analysis of conscience as con- 
sisting, in equal parts, of superstition, fear of man, 
vanity, custom and prejudice, one may bewail or deride 
it ; but it withstands some criticism. You are probably 
not much moved by sheer selfishness directed by ortho- 
dox teaching as to the hereafter, even if you accept such 
teaching, for men are usually muck better than their 
creeds. This possible motive aside,\for vanity read ‘self- 
respect, make fear of man include love of a gare 
and ask yourself whether respect’ for public opinion 
(which may include the opinion of those you love), sel/- 
respect and custom are not the main factors of your 
volition in matters of morals. They curteinty are of 
mine. 

If we accept this, we are on the way to formaliiting 
the principles of moral education on determinist. lines. 
We shall seek to bring a healthy publie’spinion to bear 
on the subject of our efforts: the public opinion of the 
home circle, of the school, of thé market-place. ' When 
public opinion ranks collective theft, “all uncharitable- 
ness,” and malicious gossip beside incest and burglary, 
the young generation will be retet¥ing a. better educas 
tion than hitherto. Vanity, ‘ ‘ proper'pride,” if Schopen- 
hauer be right, will be recogniséd ‘hs ‘closely’ allibd’ to 
self-respect ; and we shall regard if, as a great part, of 
education to teach a child to have a“ guid conveit of 
himself,” not of his head but of his heart.. And as to 
custom, what free-will theolo but corroborates 
Schopenhauer by insistence on Ko ortance of form- 
ing good habits and avoiding the formation of: bad ones’? 

And when we have spoken of self-respect; public re- 
spect and custom, have we not analysed the “sense, of 
responsibility,” and shown that the determinist believes 
in and prizes it, even though he regands iti as no halting 
and contradictory Vox Dei, but as a pater! Product 
of life as we live it? C.. cenernetts 
ite aM 
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Reviews 
MISCELLANEOUS ESSAYS AND ADDRESSES, 
By H. Sidgwick. (Macmillan, 10s. nét.) 
To readers unfamiliar with Sidgwick’s work no. better 
introduction to it than the present -volume:.could: be 
imagined, as a good half of it bases the discussion on 
matter either easily accessible to the reéader—Shake- 
speare’s plays, Clough’s poems, Arnold’s essays—or on 
ideas intelligible by their mere. enijtciation:,; We /hasten 
to'add that this. was not, of coyrse, the intention of 
the editors: their object was simply to. collect into a 
single volume certain of the essays that, otherwise would 
have to be sought for in reviews and magazines. ' ‘Still, 
this fact does not detract. from the value af ithe. essays 
as initiatory studies. 
The author’s best known book, ‘ The Methods “of 
Ethics,” is, because of its fame,. likely ,to indiice.. the 
beginner to ‘take it “up first—an’ unfortunate’ *thiny, 
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seeing that it presupposes knowledge of the various 
ethical standpoints. The young student is apt to be 
discouraged by a detailed criticism of several systems : 
he wants a partial view presenting strongly. He is dis- 
couraged by qualifying phrases, and he loses the sense 
of movement when detained to examine all the impor- 
tant objections to an argument. Sidgwick could keep so 
many balls up in the air at once that the unpractised 
watcher of his skill becomes dazed and retires dispirited. 
Sir Leslie Stephen’s style comes nearest to Sidgwick’s, 
but it is more rugged, more staccatoesque—defects fully 
atoned for by his humour. Both writers are alike in 
their hatred of exaggeration, of over-emphasis, of 
rhetoric and in their fondness for whittling down a 
generalisation to such insignificant dimensions that its 
original formulator would not recognise it. Neither 
writer will ever be widely read; they are too critical, 
too ready to see reason in the opponent’s case to 
catch the ear of the partisan, the propagandist or the 
crank; but each writer has his “easy” books, and this 
volume is assuredly one of them. 

In the essay on “ Political Prophecy and Sociology ” 
a subject is discussed that every young man caring for 
intellectual things must often think about. The pro- 
blem is: Can we by study of past ages find a parallel to 
our own, so nearly parallel indeed that we can forecast 
the years? Sidgwick, after refuting some arguments of 
Mr. Kidd’s in his “ Social Evolution” and Pearson’s in 
his ‘‘ National Life and Character,” concludes dismally, 
‘“ Scientific prevision of this kind will perhaps be ulti- 
mately attained, as the slow fruit of long years of labour 
yet to come—but even that is one of the things it would 
be rash confidently to predict.” We say this conclusion 
is dismal because the part inspiration of history and the 
whole inspiration of sociology are due to the conviction 
that if we can only once learn the real causes of the 
French Revolution or the American War of Independ- 
ence, say, we ought to be able to use this key to unlock 
the future. Remove that inspiration and we shall have 
to be content with the kind of prognostication offered 
us by the so-called practical politicians and content our- 
selves with very short views indeed. Consequently his- 
torians, sociologists and statisticians, buoyed up by the 
hope of ultimate success, will go on investigating until 
they have wrung this, the greatest of all secrets, from 
life. If, however, Sidgwick is not inspiring, he is useful 
for revealing the weaknesses of a formula, and in this 
respect his work may be said to be constructive. There 
can be no synthesis without analysis. The analytical 
philosopher is our friend, though we may not thank him 
at the time for pricking our bubble. The point of this 
review is to urge the young sociologist to read Sidgwick. 
Such a volume as this can do him no harm, and it 
must, in enabling him to learn the art of criticism, do 
him much good. 

Another essay of great interest is the “ Lecture 
against Lecturing,” in which the academic lecture is 
held up to ridicule, because it wastes time to compel 
students to take down a lecture imperfectly that 
they might read up in a class-book easily and at 
their leisure or from printed notes supplied them by 
the lecturer, If the lecturer devoted the time thus 
saved to explaining difficulties or in criticising text- 
books, the reproach, that the only place where the in- 
vention of printing has brought no gain is the univer- 
sity, would be removed. , We await impatiently the next 
volume to be edited by Professor James Ward which 
will deal, amongst other subjects, pretty fully with the 
philosophy of Kant. F. Kerrie. 


TRAGIC DRAMA IN ZSCHYLUS, SOPHOCLES AND SHAKE- 
SPEARE 


By Professor Lewis Campbell. (Smith, Elder, 7s. 6d. 
net. 

Tar real purpose of this book is to demonstrate that the 
great tragedies, Athenian and Elizabethan, step to the 
same music and adopt the same forms. Aristotle’s defi- 
nition is as well illustrated by “ Hamlet” as by the 
‘“ Antigone,” and yet Aristotle could have had no pre- 
science of Shakespeare’s art. It may be that Shake- 
speare is nearer to Sophocles than to us ; both dramatists 
agree in taking their characters from high life almost 
exclusively ; both differ far more from Ibsen than 
from each other. And Shakespeare is pagan to the 
core. Professor Campbell says mildly that “his con- 
ception of the supernatural is tinged with scepticism.” 
Tinged! when throughout the tragedies the only 
viaticum administered to-the dying is nescience. 

In characterisation there is difference; in thought 
they are worlds away—art never repeats itself. The 
hands may be the same, but the voices bewray them. 
Alike architectonically ; in “embroidery and ornature ” 
the resemblance is not obvious. To what purpose, it 
may be asked, is the comparison? If art, like science, 
grew from more to more there would be meaning in the 
method; but art, after bringing to an idea all the 
technical skill of the age, dies, and the next art period 
has to begin afresh. Early Christian art is childishly 
clumsy when compared with the best that preceded it. 
The justification for comparing one period with another 
simply comes to this: that art is life’s counterfeit, and 
though the conventions be changed, the ground-plan, 
so to speak, of all arts is the same in all ages. How 
close it is possible for dramatists to be, separated from 
each other by centuries in time and in ideal, Professor 
Campbell elaborates in this essay—an elaboration only 
possible to one equally familiar with the best work of 
each age. 

The early chapters treat of the fable, tragic action, 
environment, sources. One point raised early in the dis- 
cussion is the artist’s evaluation or criticism of life. 
The dramatist is not an explicit moralist; but the 
residual feeling after witnessing a play, “the tongue 
shriller than all the music” that pierces to our intelli- 
gence long after the curtain has fallen, what is this 
if not the artist’s interpretation of life as revealed to 
him by experience, observation and reflection? The 
question arises: Is all tragedy pessimistic? The author 
replies : “ There is disillusionment, if you will, ‘ the sober 
colouring of an eye that hath kept watch over man’s 
mortality ’; but the spirit which animates the whole is 
not to be confused with pessimism.” Our own view is 
that the dramatist’s pessimism is of no moment, pro- 
vided that the play does not depress us too much in 
witnessing it, because of our power of recovery, due to 
the consciousness that the characters, as in plays like 
Tolstoi’s ‘‘ Power of Darkness,” are outside our sphere. 
From Shakespeare and the Athenian dramatists re- 
covery is very rapid because their life is so far removed 
from ours. ‘“‘ Don Quixote” contains a deeper draught 
of pessimism than “ Lear” or than either “ CEdipus.” 

In an interesting analysis of “Hamlet” the author 
quotes only to differ from Coleridge’s estimate of 
Hamlet as one who “ loses the power of action in the 
energy of resolve.” It seems rather late in the day to 
take notice of this criticism. Surely if there is one thing 
about Hamlet more characteristic than another, it 
is his power to act; but the man’s intelligence is so 
great, he sees so many ways out of a difficulty, that he 
prefers to make experiments before committing himself 


‘ 








to action. 


By Samuel Dill. (Macmillan, 15s. net.) The century 
which Professor Dill has chosen for his subject constitutes 
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Read Coleridge backward and he is nearer” 
the truth. Had Hamlet been subtle enough to see the 
way, the tragic situation might have been still more 
poignant, but we doubt whether Hamlet would have 
gained in the “power of action.” 

History 
ROMAN SOCIETY FROM NERO TO MARCUS AURELIUS 


one of the most interesting paradoxes of history. It was the" 


age which witnessed a phenomenal exaltation of both the 
flesh and the spirit ; it was the age of ugly lives and artistic 
deaths, where stoicism flourished side by side with Neronism 


and the elegant Epicureanism of the dilettanti was accom 


panied by the diseased mysticism of the Neo-Platonists. 
Rome was fast approaching its climacteric and becoming 


more and more susceptible to those sexual and religious up- 
heavals which were the characteristics of its condition. Out 
of the decay rose Christianity. Our complaint with Pro- 
fessor Dill in his treatment of the period is that, to borrow 
the terminology of Dr. Emil Reich, he jis more of an 
‘“ arm-chair’’ than a ‘“ psychological’’ historian; that he is 
too much concerned with facts themselves to take heed of the 
causes which produced them. Of his erudition, indeed, there 
can be no question. He has mastered with praiseworthy 
assiduity every authority on his subject, old and new. Each 
page has its three or four references at the bottom, while 
the innumerable quotations frequently break into the text. 
Yet, though this material is ample, the author makes no 
attempt to co-ordinate it in such a way as to give the reader 
a picture of the age as a whole, and of the great psychological 
laws which governed its development. Failing to realise— 
as, indeed, does nearly every English historian—that 
“ psychology is to history what dynamics are to astronomy,”’ 
Professor Dill lacks almost completely the sociological method. 
Yet, as a storehouse of facts, the book is of incontestable 


value. In particular, the chapters on “The Society of the 
Freedmen,”’ on “ Municipal Life’’ and “The Colleges and 
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Plebeian Life’’ are interesting, and adequate accounts of 
those movements which were responsible for some of the 
most important changes of the new society. The author, 
however, is at his best when dealing with the moral and 
spiritual life of the period, and in describing the ~ practical 
effort of philosophy to give support and guidance to moral 
life and to refashion the old paganism so as to make it a 
real spiritual force.’’ The third book, which shows how 
philosophy from essaying to solve the riddle of the world 
was transformed into a guide to life and became more 
and .more tinged with religious emotion, shows how 
rapidly the Roman mind was approaching such a condition 
as to make some emotional faith a practical necessity. Of 
almost equal value is the book which deals with the religious 
beliefs of the age, and the worships of such Eastern deities 
as Cybele and Mithra, Isis and Serapis. But Professor 
Dill’s interest in the spiritual and philosophic side of life 
tends to weaken his judgment on its more secular aspects. 
As is evidenced hy the following passage he has gone hope- 
lessly astray in his estimate of Juvenal: “He has come to 
glorify pity and tenderiess for suffering as the best gift of 
God, the gift that separates him most widely from the brute 
creation. He preaches sympathy and mutual help in an 
age torn by selfish individualist passions. He denounces the 
lust for revenge almost in the tones of a Christian preacher.”’ 
Yet in reality Juvenal was but a splendid pornographer, a 
man of great abilities who, soured by his early failure, 
turned for refuge and consolation to the foul and obscene 
side of life. 


A SHORT HISTORY OF ENGLAND 


By E. P. Cheyney. (Ginn, 6s. 6d.) The discussion as to 
the best way of teaching history is not closed or likely to 
be for some time. Meanwhile we welcome this book; it has 
many good points, one of which is that Professor Cheyney 
has very definite ideas of what a school-book should include. 
He thinks, for instance, that “allusions the significance of 
which could not be explained in the book ’’ should be omitted. 
Although there is little harm in an occasional allusion, yet 
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the rigorous retentidn’ of: the’ rule” just “qadted “compels thes 
author to write simply and brightly: ‘The context’ is self- 
contained, and so the child finds himself im untroubled; 
possession of the past and discovérs  that- history is 


quite easy and interesting.) ‘That end ig worth gaining even , 


at the expense ‘of truth;. but the author, -in his selection of 
facts, does not choose the fact for its conspicuousness, but 
for its significance. Nor is this all, No text-book should 
form the whole historical environment,of the learner. The 
text-book ‘needs supplementing by the teacher ‘and’ by 
collateral reading. Hence, at the conclusion of each chapter, 
references are given to books for further reading, to con- 
temporary documents, to historical novels and to poems 
descriptive of some interesting event. Geography, too, is not 
neglected, and the illustrations attain in some cases to a very 
high degree of beauty. A few more such books will do much 
to revolutionise the history lesson and to make it possible, 
by experimenting with them, to win to a clearer idea of the 
function of history. 


THE STUDENT’S HISTORY OF SCOTLAND 

By D. W. Rannie. (Methuen, 3s. 6d.) - The average 
English schoolboy knows three things about Scots history : 
that Queen Mary was very beautiful and fascinating, that 
“Old Mortality’ tells the story of the Covenanters, and 
that the Stuarts were always welcomed in Scotland. The 
average student knows a little more than this; the best in- 
formed may possibly. be aware that the Lowlanders never 
wore kilts and never spoke Gaelic. Mr. Rannie impeaches 
the historians for devoting a disproportionate space to Queen 
Mary and the Reformation. This volume protests against 
this view. Students. will certainly learn from it much that 
will give an added significance to our relations with Scotland 
and will enable them to answer many questions that they 
must otherwise have dismissed unanswered. For instance, 
why did Scotland so rapidly change from Catholicism and 
friendship with France to Calvinism and to union with 
England? The book is, illustrated with maps and nearly 
succeeds in making the history interesting throughout, 
although Scotland seems to have more historical dead points 
than most countries. 


HISTORY OF ROME 

Vol. I. By Professor A. H. J. Greenidge. (Methuen, 
10s. 6d, net.) Professor Greenidge is an historian born; 
his style is fluid and interesting and never degenerates into 
mere recording. The time covered by this first volume of his 
History of Rome is oniy twenty-nine years (133 B.c.— 
iM B.c.), but it is so crowded with life that the difficulty 
must have been in determining what to reject rather than 
to incorporate. And it,is full enough for all but specialists. 
It is not an inspiring age, and the single relief to the record 
of cruelty and greed are the deeds and thoughts of the 
Gracchi. In the emphasis given to the Gracchan ideals and 
in the account of their partial realisation, as also in the 
admirable introduction dealing with the social and economic 
conditions and tendencies, Professor Greenidge shows how 
well he could have written a special history appealing alike 
to the economist, novelist and student of manners. General 
history, however, is tyrannous, and demands that the In- 
fernos as well as the Paradisos shall be surveyed—possibly 
that our emotions ‘may be purified thereby, and hopes 
engendered of a good ‘time when wars shall cease. Speaking 
of Caius Gracchus’ oratory, Professor Greenidge writes : 
“ This type of objective oratory, with its simple and vivid 
pictures, its brilliant but never laboured wit, its capacity 
for producing the illusion that the man is‘revealed in the 
utterance, its suggestion of something’ deeper than ‘that 
which the mere words convéy—a suggestion which all feel 
but only the learned understand—is equally pleasing to the 
trained and the unlettered mind.”’ This passage, short as 
it is, may serve to indicate the readableness of the book—an 
excellent thing in histories—though it leaves thé reader 
ignorant of the way’ in which the pages are sparked by 
epigram and reflection. It’ is intended to carry the ‘history 
up to the accession of Vespasian—that means five more 
volumes. The accomplishment of such a task ‘will entitle 
the author to rank with the best of English historians. 






EARLY. .HISTORY.OF INDIA __. 

By V. A. Smith. (Clarendon’ Préss, 14s.:nét.) Mrz: 
Vincent, Smith’s History of India will ‘be ‘weleonied for: its 
very able research into Alexander’s’ Thdia « campaign. 
McCrindle, whom we had thought to have said'the last 
word on this subject, is corrected in so important a matter as 
the place where Alexander’s army crossed the Hydaspes.' The 
difficulty.in determining the exact path of the Macedonian 
army arises partly from the fact that the tiversof the 
Punjaub have shifted their beds, and also from the topo- 
graphical vagueness of the ancient writers. To reconcile 
these authorities and also to fix the course of the rivers in 
ancient times has been the author’s self-assigned task, and 
we very much question whether any one will for some time to 
come attempt a reinvestigation of the problem to which 
the author has devoted so much care and thought. The 
second half of the book is less interesting than the first half ; 
at least we find ourselves quite confused by the swift chronicle 
of events; the sensation produced is something like that 
begotten by trying to read names of stations through which 
we are passing at express speed. This criticism does not 
apply, however, to his account of the Emperor Asoka. Here 


- the author, whether because of greater fulness in his authori- 


ties we know not, permits the reader to take his way leisurely, 
with the result that Asoka is better known to us than St. 
Louis or Henry III.—(‘‘of the simple life’’)—his poor 
counterfeits in European history. How interesting, for 
instance, to note the many anticipations of Christ’s ethical 
code recorded on the Rocks, and still more to gather the con- 
viction that in one respect dhamma (Sanskrit, “dharma ’’) 
or the law of piety excelled Christ’s teaching in inculcating 
reverence for animal life. The story of Gadara would have 
been abhorrent to Asoka in his least zealous period. The 
volume is illustrated by good maps, and a chapter deals with 
the sources of the history. 


FROM THE MONARCHY TO THE REPUBLIC IN FRANCE 

By Sophia H. Maclehose. (MaclLehose, 6s. net.) A 
brightly written account of the twelve years beginning in 
1780 is as sure of its market as poultry at Christmas, for 
all the wonder of that time still possesses the imagination. 
Most readers like rapid bird’s-eye views, thumb-nail sketches, 
extracts from memoirs and letters, anything, in short, that 
shows the outside life and movement. She has done her work 
well, and her book therefore may inspire the reader to go to 
Carlyle’s great work and even to Tocqueville’s ‘“ Ancien 
Régime’. for causes of the upheaval and for philosophic 
reflections. Illustrations, good print and convenient size 
should lure many to give this old true story a trial. 


DURUY’S GENERAL HISTORY 


Translated and Revised by E. A. Grosvenor. (Dean & 
Son, 8s. 6d. net.) 
MACAULAY’S ENGLAND IN 1685 
Edited by H. C. Notcutt. (Blackie, 2s.) 
LITTLE ARTHUR’S ENGLAND 
By Lady Callcott. (Murray, 1s. 6d.) 
BRITISH HISTORY IN REVIEW 
By M. MacArthur. (Blackie, 1s. 6d.) 
M. Duruy’s book is useful for reference. Professor 


Grosvenor has added much matter of his own, carrying for- 
ward the history up to the present time. 

It was a good idea of Professor Notcutt’s to detach this 
interesting chapter from Macaulay’s England and edit it 
with notes and introduction. 

Lady Callcott has thoroughly revised her well-known ‘ittle 
bok, 4 teview of which is unnecessary. ' ) 7) | os! 

Mr. MacArthur’s History is frankly a cram book, and will 
no doubt be found useful by students preparing for an 
examination. se 


HARVARD LECTURES ON GREEK SUBJECTS | 
By Prof. 8S. H. Butcher. (Macmillan, 7s. net.) In these 
Lectures ‘Prof. Butcher’s one object has been to answer. the 
question “In ‘what does the originality of the Greeks con- 
sist?’ Matthew Arnold-and others have revealed some. of 


us 
ay 


the secrets of their power; Prof. Butcher reveals many more, 











and still there .is, room, for the humblest student tu peg out 
a claim. In the chapter on “Greek Love of Knowledge ’’ the 
author-writes that the word Kairos has no precise equivalent 
in any other language, yet to know what that word signified 
to the Greek mind is to be in possession of at least one secret. 
“ Kairos js.that immediate present which is what we make 
it; Time charged with opportunity ; our own possession to be 
seized and, yitalised by human energy ; momentous, effectual, 
decisive ;':Time, the inert, transformed intd purposeful 
activity.” That is finely said. A people to whom such an 
idea was familiar had alert minds, always seeking by specu- 
lation and inquiry to extend the bounds of the known. They 
made geometry an abstract science ; they took astronomy from 
the East and sought for an explanation of the curious move- 
ments of the planets; their ‘..cory of epicycles remained an 
undisputed hypothesis for centuries. They loved knowledge 
primarily because it gave them material for reason to work 
upon ; the merely learned man or polymath was held in no 
repute. Knowledge was not knowledge until it had been 
stated in terms of thought, or, as Prof. Butcher expresses it, 
“ First, the facts must:be assimilated and interpreted; the 
formative power of thought must work upon the material of 
knowledge.’’ In short, the fascination of the Greeks is due 
to their passion for dialectic (interpreted broadly) or, in 
plain English, for discussion and criticism. Nothing was too 
sacred to speculate upon. Aristotle begins his treatise on the 
Soul with a tranquillity of spirit and a love of abstract 
thought only possible to one conscious that his reasoning 
would be understood and enjoyed. These lectures are not 
only full of thought, they are also written, it is superfluous 
to say, in admirable English. 


Languages 


FLORILEGIUM TIRONIS GRECUM 

By Professors Burrows and Walters. (Macmillan, 4s. 6d.) 
This is a collection of “‘ Unseens’’ so arranged and selected 
that the student will, in working through them, not only 
acquire facility in reading, but will also make acquaintance 
with passages of great literary merit. Each author chosen 
is represented by passages sufficient in number to form 
a preliminary study of his work as a whole. The idea is not 
to supplant the detailed and continuous study of a play or 
prose-piece, but to use unseens to give a kind of impressionist 
view of the whole field of literary art. 


HORACE, ODES, EPODES AND CARMEN SACULARE 

Vol. I. Edited by Dr. E. C.-Wickham. (Oxford Press, 
6s.) A scholar’s edition with very full commentary. Ode 1, 
Book 1, for instance, has thirty-six lines, the notes to which 
fill six pages in sma!l type. The principal variants of text 
are printed at the foot of each page of text. 


LATIN HYMNS ior 

By Professor W. A. Merrill. (Sanborn.) An interesting 
collection of hymns with brief biographical and philological 
notes and a short introduction. 


THE EPISTLES TO THE THESSALONIANS 

Edited by G. G. Findl (Cambridge, 3s.) To the 
ten pages of text the editor supplies 220 pages of notes and 
an introduction of sixty pages. Professor Findlay’s hope 
that “the train of thought in the original text is tracked 
out as closely as possible’’ is obviously, in view of the 
immense labour expended, founded on reason. 


NEW FRENCH COURSE FOR SCHOOLS 

Part I. By C. C. Perry-and Dr. A. Reum... (Macmillan, 
1s. 6d.) An-excellent elementary course of lessons, com- 
prising conversation, grammar, questions and illustrations. 


LONGMANS’ LATIN COURSE 


Part Ill. By W. H. Spragg 
to introduce the student to the difficulties ef continuous 
Latin prose writing. The method adopted is to discuss some 
syntactical rule, to give a short passage for. memorising and 
translation, and English sentences for translation. requiring 
knewledge of rules just explained. eye 


e. (Longmans,.3s.):. Intended 
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EXERCISE IN LATIN PROSE WITH VOCABULARY 

Parts I: and II. . By Professor G. G. Ramsay, (Clarendon 
Press, 1s. 6d. each.) School edition of the author’s “ Latin 
Prose Composition,’’ Vol. I. we 
COMMERCIAL PRACTICE CONNECTED WITH THE EXPORT 

AND IMPORT TRADE-—SPANISH, GERMAN, FRENCH 

By J. Graham and A. 8. Oliver.. (Macmillan, 2s. 6d. 
each.) These thise books are meant to instruct the student 
of commercial col respondence ‘in the’ correet ‘forms of ex: 
pression and to supply him ‘with’ specimens of business 
letters. Second and third parts of the books give transla- 
tions of letters and questions on them. 
SELECT TALES OF HANS ANDERSEN 

Edited by Rev. H. J. Chaytor., (Blackie, 2s.) This 
little German Reader is made up of seven tales, notes, 
illustrations and vocabularies, with exercises for retransla- 
tion into German. 
GERMAN READER FOR TECHNICAL SCHOOLS 

By E. F. Seckler. (Blackwood, 2s,) Short readings in 
science, with an occasional reading on a non-technical 
subject ; vocabulary and illustrations. 
CHOIX DE LECTURES FRANCAISES 

By R. Kaiser. (Blackie, 1s. 6d.) 
vocabulary. 


notes, 


Readings, 


MURRAY’S SMALL CLASSICAL ATLAS 

Edited by G. B. Grundy. (Murray, 6s.) This Atlas 
fulfils all the requirements of the young student in classics. 
It contains fifteen maps, in some of which are contour lines; 
the index is very full. As the number and name of each map 
cannot be known until the map is opened, many will wish 
that some device had been adopted whereby reference to a 
particular map might be less cumbrous. 

English 
AGE OF CHIVALRY: AGE OF FABLE: LEGENDS 
OF CHARLEMAGNE 

By Thomas Bulfinch. (Dean, 2s. 6d. each net.) Each 
reader has a short introduction giving the sources of the 
material and also reasons why such books are needed, It 
is certain that the child who reads them will find the allusive- 
ness of general literature less troublesome. In one book the 
compiler says, ‘“‘ In the intercourse of polished society a young 
person will more frequently need an acquaintance with the 
creations of fancy than with the discoveries of science or the 
speculations of philosophy.’’ As we do not know anything 
about polished society, we cannot refute this statement; but 
we wonder why the author went out of his way to seek for a 
high reason out of reach of most when a low one within 
reach of all would have served his purpose. Children love 
to read stories, and that is enough. 


BYRON—SELECTED POETRY 

By Professor J. W. Duff. (Blackwood, 3s. 6d.) The 
introduction to this volume is so well done that it is a pity 
it cannot have an existence apart from the poems here 
selected. Nothing has been done perfunctorily ; Professor Duff 
is himself intcrested in Byron, end passes on to his reader, 
in consequence, some of the emotion he himself has felt. The 
young student cannot begin with a poet more adapted to 
youth. Swinburne thought Byron no poet at all, and 
gave as one reason among many that his poems read better 
in translation than in the original. Ruskin, on the other 
hand, gave him a high place, ranking him as a master of 
expression. Estimates, however, of this kind are of little 
use to the reader; they imply an acquaintance with the whole 
field of literature. Such criticism does not feed the student, 
it simply inflates him and tends to make him think more of 
the things said about a poet than to encourage him to inde- 
pendent reading: In edititig a “selection of poems’’ the 
editor should suppress allusiveness, should rigorously subject 
all his opinions to the test.of his particular selection. It 
is idle to talk of Byron shocking the ears of the dull Early 
Victorian if the student catinot himself check the statement 
from the, material. supplied to, him. The biographical por- 
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tions of an introduction must necessarily be accepted by the 
reader as told; but the absolute treatment of a poet’s work 
should precede the relative. Unhappily our editors have 
never grasped this fact. For instance, Professor Duff says, 
referring to “ The Prisoner of Chillon,’’ that ‘“ Wordsworth’s 
influence acts on both expression and thought.’’ How is the 
reader to check this? He is probably ignorant of Words- 
worth, and has therefore no idea whatever of the difference 
between pure Byron and Byron fused with Wordsworth. To 
the reader familiar with both poets the criticism is interest- 
ing because it challenges him to test its accuracy... Still, for 
all this saying, let it not be thought for a moment that we 
have anything but praise for the skill and the discrimination 
Professor Duff has brought to his task. 


SELECTED POEMS OF ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING 

Edited by Elizabeth Lee. (Ginn, 1s. 6d.) The objection 
just raised against the giving of relative criticism scarcely 
applies to the introduction to this interesting and repre- 
sentative selection, as the editor devotes only a few pages 
to criticism. Even here, though, such a statement as the 
following must be wholly unintelligible not only to school 
children, but to others: “In the Sonnets from the Portu- 
guese Mrs. Browning has achieved one of the great lyrics of 
the world. It fulfils all the necessary conditions of pure 
poetry. ..’’ This is criticism based on a knowledge of the 
world’s greatest lyrics, and we ask for whom is it intended ? 
The notes are sufficient and necessary. 


ETYMOLOGICAL AND PRONOUNCING DICTIONARY OF 

THE gm LANGUAGE 

By the Rev. _— Stormonth ; the pronunciation carefully 
revised by the ‘Rev. M. Phelp. A new edition edited by 
William Bayne. (Blackwood, 5s. net.) A good etymological 
and pronouncing Dictionary in a compact form at a reason- 
able price is a great boon, and we welcome warmly the new 
edition of the above work. Five years were spent over the 
task of revision, and the result has on the whole amply re- 
paid the expenditure of labour. The volume in its new form 
extends to over a thousand pages, yet owing to the thinness 
of the paper is quite portable; and the type, though small, 
stands out perfectly clear. Owing to the excellent system of 
grouping together words derived from or connected with the 
same leading or key word, derived and related words are pre- 
sented simultaneously to the eye. The two new features of 
the etymological part of the book are that in words of 
Teutonic origin various cognate words have been added to the 
Anglo-Saxon root-word, and that the quantities of root-words 
have been marked throughout. The Dictionary is, with a 
few exceptions, adequate, though it fails to justify the claim 
made in the preface—“ to give a wide reflex of the terms of 
familiar slang.’’ We are also surprised to find that no men- 
tion is made either of “ the lancers”’ or of “ bridge,’ though 
we observe that, with a charming naiveté, poker is described 
as “a game of cards originally played for mgney.’’ There 
are four excellent appendices containing dictionaries of pre- 
fixes and postfixes, abbreviations, scriptural and classical 
proper names, and Latin and French quotations. The only 
fault we can find with the latter is that, if anything, it is 
too exhaustive, giving many quotations which are but rarely 
used. But why is so splendid and immortal a quotation as 
“Sub specie aeternitatis’’ omitted ? 


Mathematics and Science 
PRACTICAL GEOMETRY FOR BEGINNERS 
By V. Foster and F. W. Dobbs. (Macmillan, 2s. 6d.) 


THEORETICAL GEOMETRY FOR BEGINNERS 
Parts I., II., ITI. and IV. By C. H. Allcock. 
millan. 1s. 6d. each part.) 
ELEMENTARY COURSE OF MATHEMATICS 
By H. S. Hali and F. H. Stevens. (Macmillan, 2s. 6d.) 
PRACTICAL EXERCISES IN GEOMETRY 
By W. D. Eggar. (Macmillan, 2s. 6d.) 


A NEW GEOMETRY FOR SCHOOLS 
By S. Barnard and J. M. Child. (Macmillan, 4s. 6d.) 


(Mac- 
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WM. BLACKWOOD & SONS 


NEW EDUCATIONAL WORKS. 
A NEW SERIES OF READERS 
The Story of the World 


In FIvE Books. 
By M. B, SyNGE, Author of ‘“ Stories from European History,” &c., &c. 
Coloured Frontispiece, numerous Illustrations and Maps, BOOK L, 
On the Shores of the Great Sea, 1s.4d. BOOK II., The Discovery of 
New Worlds, ls. 6d. BOOK III, The Awakening of Europe, 
1s. 6d. BOOX IV., The Struggle for Sea Power, 1s.9d. BOOK V., 
Growth of the British Empire, 2s. 
(PRIZE EDITION, complete in two volumes, 3s. 6d. net each.) 


Uniform with the above, 


The World’s Childhood 
In Two Books. 
Book I. ready immediately. ~ 128 pages, with 40 Illustrations. 
Price 10d. Book II, in the press. 128 pages, with numerous 
Illustrations. 


BLACKWOODS’ LITERATURE READERS 
Edited by JoHN ADAMS, M.A., B.Sc., F.C_P., Professor of Education 
in the University of London. 
Book I., pp. 228, price 1s. Book IL., pp. 275, price Is. 4d. 
Book III., pp. 303, price 1s. 6d. Book IV., pp. 381, price 1s. 6d. 
JUST PUBLISHED. 
By Professor WIGHT-DuFF, M.A. 








Byron—Selections. 
A Mistery : of English Literature. By J. LoGiz ROBERT 
SON, 


Outiines of English Literature. By the same. 1s. 6d. 


Paraphrasing, Analysis, and Correction of Sentences 
By D. M. J. James, M.A., Gordon Schools, Huntly. 1s. 
Also in Two Parts, 6d. each. 
The School Anthelagy (Chesser to the Present Day). By 
J, H. Lopean, M.A. In T 8, 2s, each. One Volume, 4s. Prize Edition, 5s 
egy i Rn. may Dictionary. Pronouncing, ane 
re lanatory. An entirely new erlition. Re-edited 
School 4 and College Edition. Crown 8v0, 1,100 pp., 5s. net. i. Handy 


School Edition, 16mo, 1s. 
Educational News.—“ Possesses, ion of words, and keenness a§ 
rtikao he ohilse, accurate, vena fall treasury 

of the most useful vocables in the aglleb lengua. n° ty to » 





well as clearness of definition, high word ae 


A First Latin Reader © Wit®“Notés,” Exercises; and 
Vocabulary. By K. P. Witsox, M.A,, Fettes Céllege: Orown Svo, 1s. 6d. 

First Latin Sentences and Prose (with Vocabulary). By 
K. P. Witson, M.A. 2s. 6d. Also in Two Parts, 1s. 6d. each. 

Lower Latin Prose. By K.P. Witsen, M.A. 2s, 6d. 

Higher Latin Prose. By H. W. AUDEN, M.A. 2s. 6d 

Higher Latin Unseens. By the same. 2s. 6d. 


Lower Latin Unseens. Selected, with Introduction, by 
W. Loppan, M.A., Olassical Master, Girls’ High School, Glasgow. 23. 


BLACKWOODS’ ILLUSTRATED CLASSICAL TEXTS. 

Cesar—Gallic War; Books 1,-III. 1s. 6d. Casar— 
Gallic War, Books IV., V, 1s, 6a. Czsar+Gallic War, Books VI., VII. 
ls, 6d. With or without vocabu' 

Xenophon—Anabasis, Books I., II. 1s. 64. Horace— 
Odes. Books IIl., IV. 1s.6d. Livy—Book XXVIII. 1s. 6d 

Greek Accidence. For peer be ry and Public Scho> 
By T. O. WEATHERHEAD, M.A., Cambridge; formerly B 
University Scholar. 1s. 6d. 

The Messenian Wars,.. An-Elementary Greek Reader. By 
EB. W. AUDEN, M.A. Is. 6d, 


All French Verbs in Tw ive Hours. By A. J. Wyatr 


M.A. Ils, 

A First Book of ‘Free Gompeaiiten ” in French. 
By J. EpMonD MANSION, B.-és-L., Royal Ac cal Institution, Belfast. 1s, 

The Children’s Guide to the French Language. By 
ANNIE G. FERRIER. ls, 

Spartanerjunglinge. A Stony of Life in a Cadet College. By 
PAUL VON SZCZEPANSKI. Edited with Vocabulary and Notes by J. Morrison 
M.A., Aberdeen Grammar School. 2s. 

JUST PUBLISHED. 

A German Reader for Technion! Schools. 
SECKLER. 

Forty Elemen Lessons. in By > W. L- 

y tary Chemistry. i y 


SARGANT, M.A., Head Master, Oakham School. 
Inorganic Tables, with Notes and Equations. By 
. TIMPANY, B.Sc., Science Master, Borough Technical School, Shrewsbury. 
Crown 8vo. 1s. 
Full Educational Catalogue sent post free on application to 
WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, 
45 George Street, Edinburgh; & 37 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 


By E. F 
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A NEW GEOMETRY FOR JUNIOR FORMS 
By S. Barnard and J. M. Child. (2s. 6d.) 


LONGMANS’ SENIOR ARITHMETIC 
By T. F. G. Dexter and A. H. Garlick. 
4s. 6d.) 


TREATISE ON GRAPHS 
By G. A. Gibson. (Macmillan, 3s. 6d.) 


INTRODUCTION TC THE CALCULUS 

By G. A. Gibson. (Macmillan, 3s. 6d.) 

1. Provides practical exercises in geometry in preparation 
for the study of formal proofs. The authors believe that by 
practical work the students will discover some of “those 
truths which are the groundwork of geometrical theory.’’ 
References are given at the end of the book to Mr. Allcock’s 
“Theoretical Geometry for Beginners.’’ We do not see why 
the authors should express their faith in the possibility of 
children discovering truths for themselves and then reveal 
their unbelief by references to formal proofs to be com- 
mitted, presumably, to memory. Again, the authors 
evidently fail to realise that all proofs are relative and 
that, therefore, between the highest proofs and the first 
conceptions of lineal and spatial relation there is a series of 
proofs satisfactory or unsatisfactory according to the axioms 
assumed. Have the authors ever considered that on the 
assumption that space is finite Euclid’s proposition that the 
three angles of a triangle are equal to two right angles falls to 
the ground? Mr. Allcock in his book states that this par- 
ticular proposition cannct be demonstrated by the rotation 
of a pencil because it breaks down in the case of spherical 
triangles, forgetting that the assumption in that proof is 
that the figure is plane. 

2. Mr. Allcock’s theoretical geometry is best when Euclid 
is no longer able to guide him, that is, in Part IV. 

3. Messrs. Hall and Stevens’ idea of a course on 
Elementary Mathematics is to bind three distinct books into 
one. 

4. Mr. Eggar gives a well-thought-out series of exercises, 
differing toto caelo from the books speciously adopting the 
new method whilst rigorously preserving some of the most 
serious defects of the old. 

5. and 6. Both books carefully elaborated. Proofs are 
always given in full, however, where frequently a hint is all 
that is required to put the child on the track of a proof. 

7. So long as arithmetic is taught separately and is a 
subject of examination such books as this will be in demand. 
When arithmetic is no longer a subject of examination and 
is taught concurrently with or fused into other branches of 
elementary mathematics, it may be possible to get hold of 
intelligently constructed text-books. 

8. and 9. Professor Gibson’s Graphs is the most complete 
treatment of elementary graphs known to us, and his 
Calculus, although it has many rivals, is in parts original 
in treatment. Both books abound in exercises. 


THE ELEMENTS OF TRIGONOMETRY 

By S. H. Loney, M.A. (Cambridge University Press, 
3s. 6d.) In this text-book Professor Loney has shown great 
mathematical eminence—not necessarily a bar to giving a 
concise and lucid exposition of the mere alphabet of a science. 
The book is intended rather as an initiation than a treatise. 
As in his “ Elements of Hydrostatics’’ and his ‘“ Elements 
of Statics and Dynamics,’’ the writer has heen careful to 
consider the class of students for whom it is destined. 
Anxious, for instance, to avoid terrifying the reader with the 
more elaborate and difficult sections of the work, he keeps 
back such subjects as the Circular Measure of Angles and the 
Trigonometrical Functions of Angles greater than two Right 
Angles till the end of the book. Altogether an admirable 
piece of work, and we can pay it no higher compliment than 
to say that it is well on the level of those other text-books 
for which Professor Loney is so well known. 
TEXT-BOOK OF PHYSICS—HEAT 

By J. H. Poynting and J. J. Thomson. (Griffin.) 
Although treating the subject in the main experimentally, 
there is sufficient theory for all but advanced students. : 


(Longmans, 


Economics 

POVERTY 

By Robert Hunter. (Macmillan, 6s. 6d. net.) This is a 
study in the effects of unemployment, long hours of work, 
and under-paid employment in the towns of the United 
States. It is an awful panorama of: misery that the writer 
unfolds. Unless economists in the United States find 
speedily a remedy for this social evil conditions of life there 
must become intolerable, and legislation will prove powerless 
to avert a great economic war. Mr. Hunter writes from wide 
experience, and he believes that the “ruin and degradation 
of working people who are on the verge of poverty ’’ may be 
prevented by wise legislation. 


THE DISTRIBUTION OF WEALTH 

By Professor T. N. Carver. (Macmillan, 6s. 6d. net.) 
Professor Carver’s warning to his readers at the outset, that 
economics is not a branch of polite literature, is quite super- 
fluous, for the reader has only to study a few pages before 
the earnestness with which the subjects are expounded infects 
him. The exposition is clear, and occasionally graphic 
representations are given to make it impossible for the 
student to escape comprehension. Professor Carver is 
lecturer at Harvard, and is no doubt familiar with the fact 
of an undergraduate’s power of facile reading unaccompanied 
by an equal facility either in understanding the argument or 
in distinguishing theory from knowledge. At the end of each 
chapter references are given to books for collateral reading. 


Pedagogy 


THE PRINCIPLES OF EDUCATION 

By T. Raymont. (Longmans, 4s. 6d.) Professor Raymont 
has achieved a notable success in writing a book on School 
Management at once readable and suggestive. It is one of 
the evils of the present system of training teachers that they 
are lectured on what they might be left to find out for 
themselves. If discussion and practice were substituted for 
the lecture, teachers would look back to their training as one 
of the brightest periods of their life. Strange, is it not, 
that in an age when self-activity, individual research and 
self-expression are the watchwords for teachers the teachers 
themselves are treated to lectures just as they might have 
been a thousand years ago. If we believe in Froebel, in 
Herbart, in Spencer, why are lectures still the staple of the 
college course? Surely the way to interest a young teacher 
in his work is to let him experience in himself the joy of 
discovery and of self-expression. Lectures no doubt have an 
emotional value; but how few professors of education are 
artists. Once permit experiment in the class-room and dis- 
cussion, preceded by the reading of suggested chapters, to 
take the place of the formal lecture, the teacher will not need 
to be told that his occupation is one of the highest possible, 
he will know it by actual experience. Professor Ray- 
mont’s book will supply material for good discussion ; 
if the teacher is encouraged to cross-examine its evidence 
and to detect flaws in its arguments, so much the better. 
Before concluding this short notice it ought to be said 
that there is a tendency to-day to assume that environment— 
passive and active—is all and that heredity is nothing. Such 
a belief is likely to improve teaching, but it is well to 
remember the fact that every child is the product of the 
ages, the last term of a series reaching back to infinity, and 
that, therefore, all education theories are incomplete that do 
not include inquiry into the economic aspects of marriage. 


NOTES ON GERMAN SCHOOLS 

By W. H. Winch. (Longmans, 6s.) Some years age 
Mr. Winch’s “ Problems in Education ’’ was reviewed in THE 
Acapemy. A defect of that book, it was pointed out, was 
a lack of intelligibility, and a few sentences were quoted 
that seemed to have no meaning whatever. Now this defect 
cannot be urged against the present volume. It is eminently 
lucid; but was it worth writing? If the specimens here 
given are genuinely representative of teaching in German 
schools it is beyond cavil that England has nothing to learn 
from Germany. Imagine a history lesson conducted in this 
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style. The school is in Frankfort, the children are ten years 
old, the lesson is on the Thirty Years’ War. 

When did the war begin? 

When did it end? 

Whom was it between ? 

What kind of a war was it? 

What religion was the Kaiser’s ? 

In what countries was the fighting? 

Who had the larger army ? 

Who were beaten ? 

What religion were the people compelled to follow ? 
Could stupidity farther go? And Mr. Winch really thinks 
that this kind of stuff is worth repeating. To regard the 
notes as forming the basis of a comparative study in popular 
education is to reveal a nescience tantamount to that of the 
Emperor’s who, in proof of his having conquered Britain, 
displayed a few stones gathered from its shore, 


AN UNWRITTEN CHAPTER IN THE HISTORY OF EDU- 
CATION 

By Dr. H. Kingsmi!! Moore. (Macmillan, 7s. 6d. net.) 
This volume tells very fully and carefully the life-history of 
the Kildare Place Society, in Dublin (1811-1831). The 
buildings formerly occupied by this Society are now used as 
a Training College, of which Dr. Moore is principal. “ The 
Kildare Place of 1811-1831 became,’’ writes Dr. Moore, “to 
all intents and purposes as completely buried as any Roman 
city before the spade of the explorer restored it to light.”’ 
How Dr. Moore has been enabled to tell the story of this 
Society and by what accident the documents were discovered 
all interested in Irish educational history may now know. 


THE SOBA ERS YEAR-BOOK AND DIRECTORY 


(Sonnenschein, 5s. net.) As this Directory is now three 
years old, it is not necessary to do more than give it a 
welcome and to congratulate the editors on the care they 
have bestowed on the education of their child. We should 
like to urge once more the claims of schoolmistresses to con- 
sideration and to suggest that the title be changed to “ The 
Teachers’ Year-book,’’ Part I. of which to resemble the 
present volume and Part IT. to include names of girls’ schools 
and their staffs, with such other information as may seem 
advisable. Sl 


TWENTY REASONS 


THE TATLER 


I, Its Paper XIIL. Its Pretty Girl Com- 
petition 





Il. Its Printing 


XIV. Its Pretty Children 


Competition. 


III. Its Short Story 


IV. Its Society 
XV. Its Who and Why 


V. Its Sport Competition 


VI. Its Theatre XVI. Its Musical Pages 


VIL. Its Bran Pie XVII. Its Golf Article 


VIII. Its Mixed Bag XVIIL. Its Motor Article 


IX. Its Acrostics XIX, Its Furniture Article 


X. Its Humorous Pages XX. Because it isa Bright 
XI, Its Chestnut Tree Smart Paper, seen 
by Bright and 


XII. Its Kodak Competition Smart Peopte 


Monthly Literature 


HE high monthly periodicals stand on the debate- 
’ able ground that lies between literature and 


journalism. It is true, no doubt, that they 

have the prestige of literature, that their con- 
tributors would experience a just and reasonable indig- 
nation if they were called journalists ; but, in ‘point of 
fact, few of the articles in the monthlies survive the 
period of their circulation any more than do. the 
ephemeral productions of the daily press. Yet, with a 
few exceptions, the contents of the higher class of 
monthlies stand on an extremely high level. The con- 
tributors are in most cases men of repute, writing on 
their own special subjects with all the authority of 
experts. We would suggest that the most efficient 
method of rescuing from oblivion much which is worthy 
to endure is not merely to reprint en bloc the articles of 
the same contributor, but rather to reprint the articles 
of different contributors on the same subject on the 
principle suggested by Mr. H. G. Wells im “ Anticipa- 
tions.” How interesting, for instance, would be a collec- 
tion of all the best articles that have appeared on M. 
Maeterlinck, with the view of M. Max Nordau lying 
cheek by jowl with that of Comte Alfred de Soissons. 
The reader would thus be able to see almost simul- 
taneously the two sides of the question, each putting 
the other into a more vivid relief. 

Apart, however, from the question of quality, it is 
interesting to examine the character of the subject- 
matter. To judge from an inspection of the contents 
of four representative periodicals, the main staple of 
the present “monthly” is foreign affairs. Of course, 
the delicate condition of international politics is to a 
great extent responsible for this ; yet, even so, the figures 
are startling. 

Of the fifty-four articles no less than sixteen, or about 
35 per cent., deal with foreign politics, five with domestic 
problems, three with theology and four with literature 
(excluding two which merely contain reviews). On the 
whole, “ The Fortnightly Review ” impresses us as hold- 
ing the balance the best and as exhibiting the widest 
and most cosmopolitan outlook. Of its sixteen articles 
four deal with foreign, one with English and one with 
Irish politics; two are devoted to -..crature; two to 
music, one to history. It is interesting also to notice 
that ‘“‘ The Independent Review ” contains a short story, 
and “The Monthly Review” a poem in addition to its 
serial. The comparatively small space, however, given 
to literature surprises us but little. In the first place, 
there are now no burning questions which agitate the 
literary world. Decadence is played out. A®stheticism 
is but an interesting reminiscence of a bygone genera- 
tion. The wars between the various cults and schools 
have subsided with the exception of an occasional 
skirmish. Of the four literary articles, moreover, it is 
instructive to observe that two are concerned with the 
private lives rather than the literary merits of their 
subjects. Of course, it is impossible to generalise with 
confidence from such small figures, yet one is reminded 
of the theory which ascribed to the Harriet episode the 
popularity of Shelley among the more aspiring of lower- 
grade intellects. Finally, even at our best we are not, 
and never have been, an artistic nation. Compared with 
that of the French, our standard in art, criticism and 
literature is ludicrously low. We refuse, on the whole, 
to attach the requisite seriousness to what is for the 
majority but a pastime and an amusement. It is signi- 
ficant that we have not a single great Review devoted 
exclusively to matters of literary and artistic interest. 
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WATERMAN’S IDEAL FOUNTAIN 
every part of the civilised world. 


sentation. 
post free from 





In One Year, 500,000 


This means that half a 
million people were persuaded that the best Fountain Pen is 
WATERMAN’S IDEAL. So many would not be mistaken. 
We say it is the best, side by side, 
with any pen, in any detail. The 
balance in quality cr utility lies with 

WATERMAN’S 1DEAL. 
From 10/6. Of Stationers, Jewel- 
lers, &c. In Silver and Gold for Pre- 
Dainty Illustrated Booklet 


L. & C. HARDTMUTH, 


PENS were sold in 


HOLINSHED Chronicles. 


12 
COLDEN 
LANE, 
LONDON, 
E.c. 
(New York: 
173 


Broadway.) 
| 


Graves, n.d., £36. 





: BOOKS FOR SALE—continued. 


Mr. THOMAS THORP, 


100 St. Martins Lane, London, W.C., 
Offers the following Books for Sale : 


ENCYCLOPZDIA BRITANNICA, “Times” edition, compiete in 36 vols., tiree- 
quarter morocco, quite new, £16 16s. 


BLOOMFIELD’S History of Norfolk, 5 vols., 1739, £10 10s. 


Black Letter. 3 vols. in 2, 1586-7, £9 9s. 


GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE Library, 28 vols., £5 12s. 6d. 
MEREDITH (G.), The Ordeal of Richard Feverel, lst ed. 3 vols., £3 3s. 
SWINBURNE, Atalanta in Calydon, lst ed., £5 5s, 
—— Studies in Song, lst ed., 6s. 6d. 
——— Songs Before Sunrise, new ed., 6s. 
Erechtheus, 1st ed., 7s. 6d. 
Mary Stuart, lst ed., 
Marino Faliero, Ist ed., 7s. 6d. 
BESANT (W.), Westminster, 7s. 
BELL, Memorials of the Civil War, 2 vols., cf. gilt, 12s, 
YOUNG (A.), Six Months’ Tour Through the North of England, 4 vols., calf, 1771. 
LOWELL (J. R.) Letters, 2 vols., 9s. 
A CHRONICLE OF LONDON, 1827, russia, 16s. 


ENGRAVINGS from the Works of Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
engraved by 8S. W. Reynolds, 3 vols., folio, half-crimson morocco, gilt. 


Ts: 6d. 


300 mezzotint portraits 
Hodgson & 


COBDEN’S Political Writings, 2 vols., 9s. 


| KELMSCOTT Golden Type. A set of the books printed in this type by the Ohiswick 
| Press. 8 vols. (published £16 16s. net), £6 6s. 





WANTED, FOR SALE, AND IN EXCHANGE— Continued from 2nd page of cover. 





FOR SALE. 


INE Sets of Books at fifty per cent. off cost. Will 
make splendid New Year presents. International 
Library, County Seats, Burns Works, Library Shakespeare, 
Waverley Novels, &c. Send for prics.—Dillwyn Book 
Mart, Swansea. 
OOIAL REFORMERS’ ENOYOLOPEDIA, cvmplete 
set, 11 vols., including Labour R+ presentation, Land 
Quastion, Trade Unionism, Socialism and General Politics, 
with huodreds of special articles, biographies aud portraits, 
7s. 6d. fre.—Joseph Edwards, Kirkintilloch, Glas- 
gow. 
FFERS Wanted for Vols. 101 to 142 of the Proceedings 
of Institution of Civil Engineers.—F., 19 Dartmouth 
Street, 5. W. 


OHN LOOKE.—Sssay on Human Understanding, 1692, 
e) stedition, splendid condition, What offers ?—E.G.J. 
Fairnie, 130 Belgrave Road, Oldham. 


HRISTIAN Mysticism, by William Ralph Inge, M.A. 
(12s. 6d. net), for 8s.; Aunt Minervy Ann, by J. 
Chandler Harris (4s. 6d. net), for 3s. 6¢.—_Farmer & 
Sons (Young's Library). 179 Kensington High Street, W. 
JD HGENICIAN Ireland, trans. from the Latin of Villa- 
neuva, by Henry O’Brizn (London), 4s. 6d. post 
free.—M. H. Gill & Son, Ltd., 50 O'Connell Street 
Upper, Dublin. 
EORGE COURTNEY LYTTLETON'S History of Eng- 
land, 1st edit., 1803, vols. 1 and 3(of 3). Many good 
and curious engravineys and maps. Large quarto. Offers? 
—Goodwin, 11 Ohalk Farm Road, N.W. 


ENT Topography. A large collection of Books, Pamph- 

lets, and Views in Stock. Also Views relating to 

other Counties, Book Plates, “Ex Libris,” assorted in 
packets.—W. E. Goulden, 5 St. Paul’s, Canterbury. 


OOK Bargains at the GrosvENOR LIBRARY. We are 
disposing of many thousands of modern 6s. novels, all 
clean insides, 10 for 12s., packed free. Only address 35 
Chapel Street, Belgrave Square. S.W. 
ST BOOKS (English and Foreign).—Novels, 
Travels, Biographies, Essays, &c., &c., may be obtained 
at very low rates. Packets of 6 recent novels in good 
second-hand condition for 5s.—The Grosvenor Gal- 
tery Library, 18 South Molton Street, W. 


HE SAVOY, Quarterly Magazine, Jan. and April 1896 ; 

illustrations by Aubrey Beardsley, Louis Oury, Jacques 

L. Blancho, W. Rothenstein, M. Beerbohm, J. Pennell, W. 
Sickert.— Write, H., 24 Fitzroy Square, W. 


} Fy Collotype vort. of “ Fontenoy,” Lord Olare, 

now 5s.,a few only; P. M. Egan’s Hist, of Co. and 
Oity of Waterford, 1,000 pp., ill., free, 1s, 6¢d.—_James 
Hayes, Bookseller, Ennis. 








FOR SALE. 


VELYN'’S Silox, 2 vols., 4to, half-morocco, 1825, 15s. ; 

Conington’s Miscellaneous Writings, 2 vols., 8vo, 

7s. 6a.; Oliver Twist, 2 vols., 3rd edition, uncut, 42s. ; 

Dickens’ Hard Times, lst editicn, uncut, 21s.—Hiscoke 
& Son, Richmond, Surrey. 


ALLAM’S Works, 10 vols cloth, cr. 8vo (1856), 

17s 6d ; Paley’s Works, 8 vols. calf, 8vo. (1812), 

2ls.; Livgard’s History, 10 vols. (1855), 4-calf, 21s — 
E. Idle, 23 Bray burne Avenue, 8.W. 


* ELLON’S Annotations of the Sacred Writings of the 
mw 
—Juckes’ Book stores, Birmingham. 


ARGAIN3S.—Kipling’s Works, edition De Luxe, 21 vols.. 
as new, £14 14s. ; Armstrong's Hogarth, new (£10 10s. 
net), £4 15s.; Decameron, 2 vols. and portfolioextra plates, 
30s.--Holland Bros., 21 John Bright Street, Bir- 
mingham. EAT Mey. Fe 
pee Set to date, in parts, with or without extra 
kK nos. ; also Sets of Butterfly, lst series, 1893 ; 2nd series, 
1899.—Offers to Kilgour, 25 Nelson Street, Edinburgh. 
PUSCULORUM Christianorum, rare 2nd edit., 1497, 
good condition; also fine collection of old Plays— 
Jonson, Oibber, British Theatre, Cumberland Plays, &c., 
168 vols. What offers ?—Particulars of L., c/o Ginn, 19 
Princess Road, Regent’s Park. 


DEN, or the Compleat Book of Gardening, 1737, 
leather, good condition ; Graphic, vols. 1, 2, 3, 5, 7, 8, 


| 9, cloth, Best offers.— Hon. Sec., Lit. Institute, Dorking. 


YVHOIR Stalls and their Carvings, 300 Examples and 

J Misericords from English Oathedrals and Churches, 
described by E. Phipson. 1896, 4to. (published 2 guineas 
net) 10s. 6¢.—_Macmillan & Bowes, Cambridge. 


BARGAIN Set of Dickens. The “John Foster” 

Edition, in 19 vols. including Life by John Forster, 
an t Dickens Dictionary; illustrated from Plates as used in 
the original editions by Seymour, Cruikshank, Phiz, &c. ; 
large type; handsomely and strongly bound in maroon 
cloth, as new (published at £4 4.); offered at £2 2s.— 
Midiand Educational Co., Ltd., Corporation 
Street, Birmingham. 


« TUDIO,” Vols. 16 to 31, as new, £6; Ora‘k, A Oen- 

tury of Scottish History, 2 vols., new, 15s.; Addi- 
son’s Works, ed. by Tickell, 4 vols., 4to, 1721, 15s.—A. & 
R. Milne, Aberdeen. 


N°Su for Winter Evenings.—A parcel of 10 surplus 
6s. Library Novels will be forwarded, car. pd., for 


5s. 6d., by Modern Library Co., 56 Oxford Road, 


\ Manchester. Appreciated by Institutions after reading. 


Hindus. 8vo, wps., privately printed, 1902, 10s. 6d. free. | 


‘= Death of CEnone, Akbar’s Dream, &c., by Tenny- 
son, five steel engravings, bound white and gold, only 
500 copies printed, certificate attached, price 21s.—W. 
Summers Morris, Bookseller, Swindon. 
OR Sale :—Lizars’ Anatomical Plates; large edition ; 
in good condition, minus clasps. What offers ?~ 
Novelist, 13 Victoria Street, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
IEWS of all Counties, on approval; parcel of 
Oxfordshire, including some folios by Farrington and 
some by Boydell; large parcels of Devon, Gloucestershire, 
Leicestershire, Norfolk, Yorkshire, Ireland, Scotiand, 
Wale:.—Ridgway, Gravesend, 
| TULL Set of 24 parts of Living Animals of the World ; 
1,000 illu-trations from photos ; in perfect condition, 
| 6s.—Miss P,. Ross, Hope House, Kersal, Manchester. 


| Ae OF THE REFORMATION, D’Aubigne, 
5 vols., half calf, 7s. ; Rousseau’s Confessions, 2 vols., 
25s.; Farmer’s Violin Tutor, 2s. free. Wanted, “Songs of 
| Two Savoyards."—Rutter & Co., Moorland Road, 
Leeds. 
LLUSTRATED London News, 1848-1902, incomplete 
set, bound, 96 vols., backs of 9 vols. slightly damaged, 
What offers?—Secretary, Philosophical Institution, 
Edinburgh. 


ah ge Goupil Art Biogr; peg Henry VIII., Oharles I., 

Charles II., Prince Edward, Cromwell, Sophia, Jose- 
phine, Marie Louise, Napoleon et son Fils, &c.; large and 
small paper copies.—8S. W. Simms, Bath. 


rs Editions of Modern Authors, including Dickens, 

Thackeray, Lever, Ainsworth; Books illustrated by 
G. and R. Cruikshank, Phiz, Rowlandson, Leech, &c. The 
largest and choicest Collection offered for Sale in the World. 
Catalogues issued and sent post free on application: Books 
om ey, cee T. Spencer, 27 New Oxford Street, 
| on, W.O. 


by > Works, 28 vols., 1898, }-mor,; Hawkes- 
| worth’s Voyages, 3 vols., 1773; Lyon's History of 
| Dover, 1813; Blackie’s Encyc., 14 vols., new, 1884.—C, A. 
| Streicher, York. 


| [TZ ATE GREENAWAY’S Lang of Flowers (the 
original 2«, Gd. edition). for 1s. 34 ; Handley Oross, 

illus. by Leech, 2 vols., orig. cloth, 2s. 6@.; Maher's Psycho- 
logy, 3s. 94.—J.W. Thompson, 45 PastureSt.,Grimsby. 


RONTE’S Works, Thornton Edition, by Temple Scott, 

large type, 12 vols., including Life, good set (pub. £3), 

for 35s. ; Corvo’s Chronicles of the House of Bérgia, illus. 
(21s. net), for 7s1.—Watker, 37 Briggate, Leeds. 


ATTHEW ARNOLD'S Works, large paper, 15 vols., 
1903-1904, price £7 10s. carriage paid —X,, 
| 1 Regent Terrace, Cambridge, 
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COMFORT FOR YOU 
IN EVERY GLASS 


‘‘ SERRAVALLO’S TONIC”? is a_highly concentrated 
strength-giving ‘Tonic,Wine, which furnishes to 


the system the elements necessary for perfect 
health in an easily digestible form. 
*“SERRAVALLO’S TONIC”’ is. a. distinct 

all sufferers from Anzmia, Dys and any 
state of Debility, as well as. to valescents 
from severe illnesses, Influenza, Fevers, &c. For 
overtaxed professional men, nothing will be 
found more effective than * Serravallo’s Tonic.” 

Its remarkable palatability places it in the 
front rank of all other. Tonics of a kindred 
nature; children take it, therefore, as readily 
as grown-up people. 

AN IDEAL TONIC. 

Has been awarded 19 Gold and 


Silver Medals. 


SERRAVALLO'S TONIC 


(Bark and Iron Wine). 
Highly recommended by Medical 
Authorities all over the World. 
Regenerates the Blood. 





Used in the Leading Seapitels of Buren. Re- 
ended by over 3, Doetors. iidren 
he wine cheerfully. 5 rons the a 
Energises digestion. terature and Hos- 
teports on application. 


J. SERRAVALLO, Trieste; Agencies all 
over the worl 
British DepOt: 46 HOLBORN VIADUOT, LONDON, E.O. 

















THE “WEIS” CLIPPING FILE. 


Ne “The Pen That Fills Itself” 


SIMPL 
Pp 


Remarkably handy for filing clippings, advertisements, data of 
all kinds. Im fact, it will systematise all the useful dane Dithe 
information you should always have easily accessible— Priests sf y) 
but don’t. Has 20 heavy Manilla envelopes, ruled and indexed. J | Ww and can't mislay it, even by x: 
Size of book, 6x 10x2 inches. Bound in dark green vellum def | intention. Also I prefer tt because it is’ 
luxe, only 3s. Buy one of these, it will be money well invested. DETER TENE ot tats voll ob 


THE CLIP THAT WORKS BOTH WAYS TK Cha 


Will hold from two to sixty sheets ot bape This 
clip is easy to use—attached quickly. as no 
proms to tear or rforate capers. Will not Pocket Sizes ... ese ose eee eee 12s. 6d., 14s. 
tangle in the box. Can be used over and over | | Desk and Well Blets Ga. oie on ee a 
@gain. If it is strained on one side turn it the 
other way and it is stronger than ever. POST FREE IN UNITED KINGDOM, 


PACKED 100 Box. 
Paiow 6d.—12 gre 4s. AMERICAN AGENCIES, LIMITED, 


AMERICAN AGENCIES, LIMITED, 38 Shoe Lane, London, E.C. 
37-38 Shoe Lane, London, E.C. 
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